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FIFTY YEARS OF CALIFORNIA POLITICS 

BY WALTER R. BACON. 

(Read before the Historical Society Dec. 12, 1900.) 

Fifty years of political conventions and presidential elections 
in California may seem a subject from which little but idle statis- 
tcs can be evolved, but a little study of these events discloses the 
error of this conclusion. The period of ten years between the be- 
ginning of the American conquest or occupation in 1846, and the 
ending of the second vigilance committee in 1856, was a time of 
trial, of intense excitement and kaleidoscopic changes; and every- 
thing that has since happened in California, or will in the future 
happen, must be considerably affected by the forces that took their 
origin in that period. The political conventions, composed of dele- 
gates straight from the people, of course, reflect many of the traits 
of the people, and being public and of importance to large num- 
bers, sufficient record of them has been kept to enable us to fairly 
study them. 

The American settlers of those days fairly represented the av- 
erage American character, but nowhere else has the Amrican capa- 
city for self-government been put to severer test. Absolutely 
isolated from the central government; a conquering people in a land 
of untold possibilities, which was settled in by greater numbers 
in a shorter time by more nationalities than any other community 
of which we have knowledge; add to this the condition of moral 
recklessness that seems to come so naturally to any large body of 
men loosed from the restraint of wholesome family environments, 
and set down in a new country where gold is plentiful and to be 
had for the finding, but where no code of laws existed at the incep- 
tion of the occupation, and, afterward, only such as were adopted 
by these same peculiarly situated people, and you have an idea of 
the task that devolved on such of these settlers as desired to build 
from this community of divers possibilities a commonwealth that 
should be a fairly American State, entitled of its own merit, to a 
place in the list of States of the Union. 

After the serio-comic meetings of the Bear Flag patriots at 
Sonoma, the first real political convention was the Democratic mass 
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meeting held in San Francisco, October 25th, 1849. It was called 
to consider the election to be held November 15th, following, to vote 
on the State Constitution, and for the election of a Governor and 
other State officers, and a State Legislature, and two members of 
Congress. 

John W. Geary, for whom Geary street in San Francisco was 
named, presided, and the meeting was so large that the hall was 
more than filled, and an adjournment to the public square was had. 

They adopted some resolutions, and especially condemned those 
who criticised the Mexican war, of which California was the fruit. 
A nominating committee was appointed and the convention ad- 
journed ; met again October 27th, to receive the report of the com- 
mittee at which time the committee reported that they had no 
authority, from party usage to make nominations, and suggested a 
party primary election of eleven delegates to name the ticket, but 
there is no record of any further action being taken. 

No attempt seems to have been made by any other political 
party to nominate a ticket, local mass meetings were held, inde- 
pendent nominations made and party lines were not drawn. The 
constitution was adopted by a vote of 12,061 for, to 811 against, 
and Peter H. Burnett, Democrat, was elected governor. 

The legislature that was then elected passed an act providing 
for the holding of an election of county officers and clerk of the 
Supreme Court, and early in the year attempts were made to organ- 
ize the Democratic and Whig parties. The first meetings by both 
parties were held at San Jose, where the legislature was in session, 
and soon the battle was on, that has ever since been waged with 
varying fortune. These first California citizens made positive state- 
ments. The Democrats in their resolution declaring "that no Whig 
should hereafter receive a Democratic vote for any office in the gift 
of the people," and the Whigs replied by inviting all Whigs "to 
repel the assertion that a Whig is unworthy to possess the rights, 
and incompetent to perform the duties of a freeman." They also 
declared for federal aid in the improvement of rivers and harbors 
and harshly criticised the Democratic president, James K. Polk, 
for his veto on constitutional grounds, of the National River and 
Harbor bill. 

The first Democratic State convention of regularly elected del- 
egates was held at Benicia, at the Episcopal Church, on Monday 
May 19, 1 85 1 John Bigler, Samuel Brannan and others were 
candidates, but Bigler was nominated for governor. The Whig 
convention of this year was held at San Francisco in a Methodist 
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Church, and P. B. Reading was nominated for governor. In this 
convention San Diego was represented by delegates, but Los An- 
geles was not. Early in the campaign the people of this end of the 
State manifested dissatisfaction with both tickets because the south 
was not represented, and Captain Elisha Kane of the United States 
army stationed in California, was nominated for Governor, but 
later he withdrew, and at the election, Bigler, Democrat, was elected 
by a small majority. Early in 1852 preparations for the first presi- 
dential campaign in California were in full swing. There had been 
enough friction to cause some heat, each party was anxious for 
the prestige of carrying the State at the first presidential election. 
The Democrats were early divided between adherents of Stephen 
A. Douglas, and the friends of other candidates. The Whigs were 
united; they held their convention at Sacramento February 19th, 
1852, and nominated delegates to the National Convention. Four 
days later the Democrats met at the same city. Neither convention 
adopted resolutions of any kind, but after the national nominations 
of both parties had been made, they both had conventions that 
fairly reveled in platforms and resolutions; and for the first time 
the Chinese question got into California politics by way of a resolu- 
tion by the Democratic convention condemning "the attempt to 
bring serfs or coolies to California to compete with white laborers, 
the democracy and aristocracy at once, of the State." At the elec- 
tion General Scott, Whig, received 34.971 votes, and Franklin 
Pierce, Democrat, 39,965. 

On June 21st, 1853, at Benicia met the Democratic State Con- 
vention which nominated John Bigler for Governor; their platform 
was general in its statements. The Whigs, however, met in con- 
vention at Sacramento on July 6th, 1853, nominated Wm. Waldo 
for Governor, and proceeded to roast the Democratic party for al- 
leged mismanagement and inefficiency in the conduct of public busi- 
ness. Bigler was again successful, receiving 38,090 votes, to 37,545 
for Waldo. 

The Democratic convention of 1854 met in the First Baptist 
Church at Sacramento on July 18th; it was a stormy one from the 
start. D. C. Broderick then prominent and afterward killed in a 
duel, was active in the struggle for the organization. Two chair- 
men claimed election; both made announcements from the same 
platform at the same time. They ran the turbulent meeting as a 
double-header until about 9 o'clock at night, and then quit business 
and tried to sit each other out, with only one sickly candle on a 
a side. The trustees of the church closed the show by closing the 
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building, but in the riots that had occurred the church had been 
damaged, and one wing voluntarily assessed each of its delegates 
$5.00 to repair it. The other wing took a collection of $400.00 for 
the same purpose. They nominated two candidates for Congress, 
Denver and Herbert. 

The Whigs met in State Convention at Sacramento July 25th, 
and nominated Geo. W. Bowie and Calhoun Benham for Congress, 
but Denver and Herbert, Democrats, were elected. This year the 
"Know Nothings" made their first appearance in politics; they 
took no open part in State politics, but ran a local ticket in San 
Francisco which succeeded, and before the end of the year they had 
organizations in nearly every town and mining camp in the State. 
The Know Nothings were a secret organization, strongly native 
American in its feeling, organized for the purpose of acting politi- 
cally with the intention of curtailing the political privileges of per- 
sons of foreign birth or descent. The Whig party practically dis- 
banded in 1855. And this secret American party toon its place. 
It was called Know Nothing from the fact that its members were 
required when questioned about the order to declare that they knew 
nothing about it. The party had cut some figure in localities in 
1854, but in 1855 it was deemed sufficiently formidable to be wor- 
thy the steel of the great Democratic party, and the new party car- 
ried so many of the spring municipal elections that most of the 
thunder of the Democratic organs was turned against the secret 
society. On March 5th, at a city election in Marysville, then a 
prominent town, the American party elected every local officer, al- 
though their ticket was not made public until election morning. On 
April 2nd, at Sacramento, they had the same success as at Marys- 
ville; and the Democratic organs began to demand of the divided 
party reunion and a common cause against the new enemy. Their 
party had been split in two, at the stormy convention, of '54, and 
they had since had two State conventions, each claiming to be reg- 
ular. In the face of this new party, the two committees united in 
one call for a convention which met at Sacramento on June 27th. 
The first business proposed in the convention was a resolution re- 
quiring each candidate to pledge himself that he was not a mem- 
ber of the Know Nothing society. A substitute stronger than the 
first was offered, both were referred to the committee on resolutions, 
which afterward reported a platform containing sharp strictures up- 
on that party, but holding out the olive branch to such as had inad- 
vertantly strayed into it. John Bigler was renominated for gover- 
nor, and a full State ticket was nominated. 
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The American State convention met at Sacramento on August 
7th. They adopted a platform of fifteen paragraphs on the first 
day; the whole written platform would fill less than a quarter col- 
umn of the average newspaper. J . Neeley Johnson was nomniated 
for governor along with a full State ticket, which included David 
S. Terry for Justice of the Supreme Court. 

On June 20th a State Temperance Convention was held at Sac- 
ramento which made no nominations; but another convention was 
held by them August 22nd. They called themselves the Independ- 
ent Democracy. Toward the close of August an effort was made 
to reorganize the Whig party without success ; the election was held 
September 5th, and the American ticket was elected from top to 
bottom, Johnson (Am.) receiving 50,948 votes, and Bigler (Dem.) 
45,677. Judge Terry was elected to the Supreme Court by a vote 
of 64,677 over Bryans' 46,892. The campaign had been a bitter 
one and enmities were engendered that lasted out the lives of the 
contestants. The State campaign for '55 had barely closed when, 
on November 13th of that year, the American party commenced 
their presidential campaign for 1856, by holding a secret largely at- 
tended council, from which they sent out a long address and plat- 
form, in which they dwelt largely on their party policy respecting 
national issues. The Democratic papers, arguing from this plat- 
form, charged Know Nothingism to be nothing but a Whig move- 
ment. The Democrats met at Sacramento March 5th, 1856, to se- 
lect delegates to the National Convention. The platform indorsed 
Buchanan for President and instructed the delegates for him. 

On the evening of April 19th, 1856, the first mass meeting of 
Republicans in California was held at Sacramento. Mr. E. B. 
Crocker, who had been a Whig, and who had presided at Non- 
partisan State Temperance conventions, presided, and made an 
opening statement to a fair hearing. The next speaker was not so 
fortunate, Americans and Democrats cat-called and hooted so that 
he could not be heard. Henry S. Foote made an appeal for order 
and fair play, which was not heeded; and when the Republican 
speakers again tried to talk, the crowd rushed the stand, overturned 
it and broke up the meeting. But on April 30th, the first Repub- 
lican convention met in Sacramento, and was called to order by 
E. B. Crocker, who was also elected temporary chairman. The 
slavery question was discussed and referred to in the platform with 
moderation, and the caution of the convention is well illustrated 
in the fact that a resolution offered by Mr. Crocker, to the effect 
that the repeal of the Missouri Compromise absolved them from all 
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support of any compromise respecting slavery, and that therefore 
they were opposed to the admission of any more slave States into 
the Union, was after discussion withdrawn without coming to a 
vote. 

An attempt to instruct the delegates to the National Conven- 
tion for John C. Fremont was defeated. The campaign of 1856 
was the hottest and most bitterly contested of any in the history 
of the State. Some ideas of affairs may be had from the fact that 
although Geo. C. Bates a Republican, in attempting to speak at 
Sacramento in May, had been pelted with rotten eggs and the meet- 
ing broken up by the use of fire-crackers, an American paper (the 
Sacramento Tribune) next day declared that the mere fact that a 
public discussion of the slavery question had been allowed, spoke 
volumes in favor of public morals in Sacremanto, and that after the 
Republican convention to nominate electors was held in Sacra- 
mento August 27th, the State Journal (Dem,), referring to it said, 
among other things : "The convention of Negro Worshipers assem- 
bled yesterday in this city, ecca signum. This is the first time this 
dangerous fanaticism has dared to bare its breast before the people 
of California; * * * a year ago no such scene would have 
been tolerated or thought of; a year ago fanatics would have been 
ashamed to acknowledge allegiance to a party founded by Hale, 
Wilson, Chase, Sumner, etc." 

The American State Convention met at Sacramento on Septem- 
ber 2nd, 1856. After concluding the nominations a resolution was 
handed to the secretary, but as soon as he had proceded far enough 
with its reading to disclose its import, a stormy scene ensued, pan- 
demonium reigned, cat-calls, hisses and protests were hurled at the 
secretary, the reading was stopped and the document suppressed. 
This bombshell was a condemnatory resolution, leveled at the 
vigilance committee of 1856 at San Francisco, and its reception 
showed the convention to be heartily in sympathy with the work 
of that anomalous body, whose fame has been heralded to all parts 
of the earth, and whose acts and theories have been discussed by 
historians and political essayists in all the modern languages. Poli- 
tics makes as strange contretemps, as bedfellows. Judge Terry 
had started his political career as a Democrat; had in '55 been 
nominated by the American party and elected to the Supreme 
bench, and at the time of this convention had barely returned to 
his duties as a judge after seven weeks' confinement at San Fran- 
cisco by the vigilance committee. He had been a white elephant 
on the hands of the committee; but here was the place for the con- 
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demnation of the ways of the committee if they were ever to be 
condemned; here was the 1855 idol of a great party, a Justice of 
the Supreme Court, detained and held seven weeks by a self-ap- 
pointed committee, for resisting by force, the unlawful process of 
this unlawful committee, and at a convention in 1856 of the party 
of this judge, within three weeks of his deliverance, a resolution 
that does not even go far enough to mention the name of the com- 
mittee, and only condemns it in the abstract, is hooted out of the 
convention without even being read. 

Another State Democratic convention met at Sacramento on 
September 9th, and nominated congressmen and other State officers. 
Their platform was long and discussed the Union fully, advising 
compromise for the sake of maintaining it. After the platform 
had been reported, Mr. McConnell offered the following resolu- 
tion: "That the writ of habeas corpus and the right of trial by 
jury are sacred, and the Democracy of this State will ever guaran- 
tee those sacred privileges to the humblest citizen." This was cer- 
tainly impersonal, it stated plainly the organic law of the land. Its 
moral tone was commendable, it was a good political statement, 
from any point of view, for any party. But it was understood to 
refer to the vigilance committee that had been ignoring, in fact 
defying, these and similar statements taken from the Bill of Rights. 
It received different treatment from that accorded the resolution 
in the American convention a week before; it was debated for about 
two hours, when the chairman announced that the trustees of the 
church in which they were sitting would want the building at 2 
o'clock. A motion to adopt the platform as reported was adopted 
unanimously. No one demanded a vote on the simple resolution 
and the convention adjourned. 

Condemnation of the vigilance committee had failed in all polit- 
ical conventions, although held at a time when feeling respecting 
it was the highest. The doings of the committee were not defensi- 
ble on legal or ethical grounds, but it had done good ; it had dem- 
onstrated the fact that in every community, however reckless and 
abandoned, there is enough latent virtue and manly love of decency 
and order, if it can but once be aroused and centered, to clear the 
moral atmosphere, intimidate or punish the criminal, and start his 
weakly decent and wobbly apologist in the straight way, with 
enough artificial stiffening for his spinal column to maintain him 
for a time in an erect position and straight-forward way. I take 
it that these refusals were conspicuous examples of leaving undone 
those things that ought not to be done. For here was notice from 
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all the political parties of the State to every thief and thug, every 
keeper of bawdy house and dead-fall, every pot house politician and 
ward heeler, every law officer and judge, every peace officr and 
sheriff, that the great mass of the people would not now, and hence 
argumentatively, would not in the future, condemn an organiza- 
tion, that although without legal authority had, with high purpose 
and apparent justness, hung four murderers, pursued others to the 
confines of the Union, banished others, and compelled civil servants 
and law officers to do their duty. The full benefit of the good done 
by the committee was preserved by wisely ignoring its critics in 
high and influential places. And thus a period of ten years of strife 
of parties, that had grown bitter almost beyond forbearance, and 
a similar period of moral turbulence that had come to be an af- 
front to all decency, came to an end in the same year, and California 
started upon a new epoch in both moral and political methods that 
have been totally unlike those going before. 

At the election held November 4th, 1856, the Democrats elected 
both the State and electoral tickets. Buchanan received 51,935 
votes, Fillmore 35,113, and Fremont 20,339. 

July 8th, 1857, the Republican State Convention met at Sacra- 
mento in the Congregational Church. The platform condemned 
Chief Justice Taney's Dred Scott decision. Edward Stanley was 
nominated for Governor on the first ballot. The Democratic State 
Convention met in the same place on July 4th. Weller was nom- 
inated for Governor. Early in 1857 the idea of abandoning the 
organization of the American party was discussed by prominent 
members. Henry S. Foote, who had been their caucus nominee 
for United States Senator in 1856, published a letter in which he 
advised discontinuance of party organization, and offering alle- 
giance to Buchanan and his administration; but after much discus- 
sion, a State convention was called and met at Sacramento on 
July 28th, and nominated Geo. W. Bowie for Governor, together 
with a full State ticket. The election was held September 2nd, and 
the full Democratic ticket was elected, Weller receiving 53,122 
votes, Stanley 21,040, and Bowie 19,481. 

The year 1858 marks the beginning of the period in which the 
questions that led up to the Civil war were discussed at political 
conventions, and voted on at elections. Kansas had been made a 
territory in 1854, in 1857 the legislature of the territory provided 
for a constitutional convention. The history of that struggle is 
familiar to most of us, the two legislatures, the two constitutions 
and all. President Buchanan, in his annual message, and in a 
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special message of February 2nd, 1858, urged Congress to ratify 
the Lecompton constitution. This would make Kansas a slave 
State. Stephen A. Douglass took strong ground against it. This 
was the beginning of the split in the Democratic party, which re- 
sulted in two National Conventions in i860. The feeling between 
the champions and opponents of the President's policy ran high in 
California; the Democratic party promptly split in two, one faction 
known as Lecompton, the other as anti-Lecompton or Douglas 
Democrats. Both held State Conventions, that of the administra- 
tion wing at Sacramento, on August 4th, 1858, at which the plat- 
form and resolutions were read by J. P. Hoge of the Committee; 
immediately he moved their adoption, and then the previous ques- 
tion on his first motion. The previous question was ordered by a 
vote of 117 to 49, and the resolutions were adopted as read by a 
vote of 287 to 2. Joseph G. Baldwin for Justice of the Supreme 
Court and other nominations were made. 

The Douglas Democrats also met on August 4th, in the Bap- 
tist Church in Sacramento. John Curry was nominated for Su- 
preme Judge. The Republican Convention met at Sacramento on 
August 5th; it nominated Curry for judge (he had been nominated 
the day before by the Douglas Democrats), and by resolution ap- 
proved the course of U. S. Senator D. C. Broderick, who had been 
elected a Democrat, but had taken issue with the President. This 
convention also nominated L. C. Gunn for controller. At the elec- 
tion Judge Baldwin (LeCompton Democrat) received 44,599 
votes, Curry (Douglas Dem. and Rep.) 36,198, while Gunn, for con- 
troller, standing on the Republican ticket, only received 7,481 votes 
out of a total of 79,525, or not quite 10 per cent. 

The gubernatorial contest of 1859 coming on, found the Re- 
publicans without hope, but the Douglas Democrats were active. 
The independent press advised the Republicans to unite with the 
Douglas Democrats. The advice was rejected as they held a con- 
vention at Sacramento on June 8th, and nominated Leland Stanford 
for Governor. The Douglas Democrats' convention met in Sacra- 
mento June 15th, and nominated John Curry for Governor, and the 
LeCompton Democrats met at the same place on June 22nd, and 
nominated Milton S. Latham' for Governor. The election on Sep- 
tember 5th resulted in a victory for the LeCompton Democrats. 
Latham was elected by a vote of 62,255 to 31,298 for Curry, and 
10,110 for Stanford. Again the Republican vote was less than ten 
per cent of the votes cast. There is not time in the limit of an arti- 
cle for a meeting like this, to go into detail of the controlling causes 
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which manifested themselves in the action taken by succeeding con- 
ventions. The momentous year of i860 came on. The two Demo- 
cratic organizations held conventions; the Douglas wing denounced 
what they termed the "Federal Heresies" of Buchanan. The ad- 
ministration wing endorsed the President and commended the 
Dred Scott decision as a peculiarly beautiful and true construction 
of the law of the land. The news of the split in the Democratic 
party at the National Convention, and the nominations of Doug- 
las and Breckenridge was received in California on July 15th. 
Governor Downey immediately declared himself for Douglas and 
Ex-Governor Weller declared for Breckenridge. Twenty-two 
newspapers in the State were for Breckenridge and twenty-four 
for Douglas. 

News of the nomination of Lincoln and Hamlin was received 
in California on June 10th, i860, and the Republican convention 
to nominate electors met on June 20th at Sacramento; their plat- 
form was short, merely indorsing the nominees, and not discussing 
the slavery question in any phase. The Union party, supporting 
Bell and Everett, held a convention and nominated electors on 
September 5th. 

The Republicans and two Democratic organizations were active 
and zealous in the campaign, but Bell and Everett men made little 
stir. The election was held November 6th, and the official canvas 
of the vote gave the heads of the various elctoral tickets the fol- 
lowing vote : Lincoln 38,733, Douglas 37,999, Breckenridge 33,969, 
Bell 9,111. With one exception the Democrats carried the State 
annually for ten years ; during that time the American secret society 
party had carried one election and disappeared. The Republican 
party had been organized and made four campaigns, and were now 
successful in giving the electoral vote to the first Republican Presi- 
dent. During '61 the two wings of the Democratic party kept their 
organizations and nominated State tickets. The Republicans did 
the same. At the election, Leland Stanford received 56,036 votes 
against 30,944 for Conness (Douglas Dem.), and 32,751 for Mc- 
Connell (Breckenridge Dem.). 

After the election a number of southern sympathizers left the 
State and joined the Confederate army, and numbers of other citi- 
zens enlisted in the Federal army. In 1862 the Republicans put a 
ticket in the field under the title of Union ticket. Both branches 
of the Democrats did the same, the Union ticket was elected, and in 
'63 the Union Republicans put up a ticket, and the Democrats con- 
solidated. Low, Republican for Governor, received 64,293 votes, to 
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44,622 for Downey, Democrat. Lincoln carried the State in 1864. 
Sam Brannan, a former Democrat, headed the Republican electoral 
ticket and received 62,053 votes, the highest vote for a Democratic 
elector being that of 43,841 votes for Hamilton. 

In 1865, the first serious division in the ranks of the Union 
party occurred, and this split supplied our political vocabulary with 
the two new terms, "Long Hairs" and "Short Hairs." The terms 
originated in debate in the legislature on a bill to re-district San 
Francisco, and the term "short haired" boys was used as syonymous 
with roughs. The terms seemed expressive, and have been retained, 
and even some of our respectable members who patronize barbers 
freely are often referred to as long hairs. The division in the Union 
party seems to have been on a hair-line, so to speak. At its coun- 
ty convention in Sacramento on July 25th, 1865, two candidates 
for chairman were put in nomination similtaneously and both 
elected at the same time, in the rush to take the speaker's chair by 
these two officers, a melee ensued, a mixture of long and short hairs 
took place. Solid hickory canes, which seemed miracuously numer- 
ous, were plied lustily; spittoons and ink bottles were used instead 
of bombs and solid shot; chairs were used intact as missiles, and, 
in some cases were broken up so that the legs could be used as 
clubs. Victory rested with the short-hairs. Such of the long hairs 
as could, got out of the doors, others took the window route, and 
after the battle the destruction of everything fragile or portable in 
the room seemed complete. The destruction wrought to church 
property by rival Democratic factions at their convention a few years 
before was inconsequential in comparison. 

The Chinese question was first a serious issue in 1867, and the 
Porter Primary law was first applied in the same year, and con- 
tinued in force until 1896, and in that year (1867) Haight, (Dem- 
ocrat) received 49,905 votes for Governor, and Gorham (Repub- 
lican) 40,359. In 1868, however, Grant and Colfax carried the 
State, the vote being very close: 54,588 against 54,069 for the 
heads of the tickets. 

In '69 the Democrats at the State election carried it, but the see- 
saw went the other way in '71, and Newton Booth (Republican) 
was elected over ex-Governor Haight by a vote of 62,581 to 57,520. 
In '72 Horace Greeley was a candidate for President ; his supporters 
assumed the name of the Liberal party, and Greeley electors received 
40,718 against 54,007 for the Republicans, and straight Democrats, 
In 1873 the Patrons of Husbandry, or Grangers, first attracted at- 
tention as a political force; they called themselves Independents and 
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elected Judge McKinstry to the Supreme Court by a vote of 25,609 
over Dwindle (Rep.) 14,380, and Ucker (Dem.) 19,962. The 
Republicans carried the State for President in 1876 by an average 
vote of 79,258 to 72,460. 

On September 21, 1877, a meeting of unemployed men was held 
in San Francisco. P. A. Roach was the first speaker and was fol- 
lowed by Dennis Kearney. On Sunday afternoon following a sim- 
ilar meeting was held in the open air opposite the new City Hall, 
and from this location the gathering took the name of Sand Lot 
meetings and the actors the name of Sand Lotters. The move- 
ment grew to considerable proportions and as a result of agitation 
commenced by them the Constitution of '79 was adopted. In the 
same year Geo. C. Perkins ( Rep. ) was elected Governor by a plural- 
ity of aobut 20,000 over the Democratic and Workingmen's candi- 
dates. 

In the Presidential election of 1880, Edgerton was the only Re- 
publican elected. The vote was close, there being only about 200 
difference, except on Democratic elector Terry, who ran about 600 
behind his ticket. California cast five electoral votes for Hancock 
and English, and one for Garfield and Arthur. James G. Blaine 
carried the State in 1884, the average vote being about 102,369 for 
Blaine to 89,214 for Cleveland. And Harrison and Arthur car- 
ried it in 1888 by an average of 124,754 to 117,698 for Cleveland. 

The Presidential election of 1892 was again a close contest. 
Eight of the electors were Democrats and one Republican. Our 
present U. S. Senator, Thomas R. Bard, was the only Republican 
elected. McKinley got the electoral vote of California in 1896 by 
a very small majority, and carried the State again in the present 
year by a plurality of something like 39,000. 



